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PHILADELPHIA, 921 Arcu Street, TWELFTH MONTH 31, 1808. 


Swarthmore College Fellowships and Scholarships. 


+ 


FELLOWSHIPS 


THE JosHUA LIPPINCOTT FELLOWSHIP, 
founded by Howard W. Lippincott, A. B., of 
the Class of 1875, in memory of his father, 
consists of a fund yielding an income of $450 
per year, which is granted annually by the 
Faculty, with the concurrence of the Instruction 
Committee, to a graduate of the College to 
enable him to pursue advanced study under the 
direction or with the approval of the Faculty. 

THE Lucretia Mott FELLOWSHIP, founded 
by the Somerville Literary Society and sustained 
by the contributions of its members, yields an 
annual income of $525, and is awarded each 
year by a Committee of the Faculty selected by 
the Society, to a young woman graduate of that 
year, for the purpose of pursuing advanced study 
at some other institution approved by this 
Committee. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

1. THE WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING, 
N. Y., SCHOLARSHIP pays all charges for board 
and tuition. It is awarded annually by a Com- 
mittee of the Quarterly Meeting. 

2. THE REBECCA M. ATKINSON SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AND THE BARCLAY G. ATKINSON SCHOL- 
ARSHIP each pay all charges for board and 
tuition. They are awarded annually by the 
Board of Managers of the College. 


3. There are nine other similar Scholarships 
owned by individuals, each entitling the holder 
to board and tuition at the College. These are 


awarded by the owners. 


4. I. V. WILLIAMSON SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: 

For the year 1899-1900 fifteen honor schol- 
arships of the value of $150 each for students 
resident within the College, and $75 each for 
non-resident students (7. ¢. attending the Col- 
lege, but not boarding thereat), will be offered 
to members of the graduating classes of 1899 of 


| the following-named schools upon the conditions 


mentioned below : 


2 to Friends’ Central School,. . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
ie ae a New York, N. Y. 
. Baltimore. Md. 

. Wilmington, Del. 


1 to Friends’ Seminary, 
1 to Friends’ High School, . . . 
1 to Friends’ School,. . . 

1 to Friends’ High School... . 


1 to Friends’ Academy, 


. Moorestown, N. J. 
. Locust Valley, N. Y. 
. Washington, D.C. 


. Jenkintown, Pa. 


1 to Friends’ Select School, 
x to Abington Friends’ School, . 


2to George School, ..... . . George School, Pa. 


x to Chappaqua Mountain Institute, Chappaqua, N. Y. 
1 to Swarthmore Preparatory Sch’l, Swarthmore. Pa. 


1 to Swarthmore Public High Sch’l, Swarthmore, Pa. 


1 to Martin Academy, . . . Kennett Sq’r., Pa. 


These scholarships will be awarded upon 
competitive examination under the direction of 
the College Faculty. None will be awarded to 


applicants who fail to be admitted without 
condition to the Freshman Class, and every 
holder of such scholarship must pursue in Col 


lege the studies of one of the regular courses. 


5. For the year 1899-1900 three honor schol- 
arships are offered for work in the College as 
follows : 

THE DEBORAH FISHER WHARTON SCHOLAR” 
SHIP: To that member of the Junior Class of 
1898-99 who, on promotion without condition 
to the Senior Class, shall have passed the best 
examinations on the regular work of the year. 
$200, if resident ; $100, if non-resident. 

THE SAMUEL J. UNDERHILL SCHOLARSHIP : 
To that member of the Sophomore Class of 
1898-99 who, on promotion without condition 
to the Junior Class, shall have passed the best 
examinations on the regular work of the year. 
$200, if resident ; $100, if non-resident. 

THE ANSON LAPHAM SCHOLARSHIP: To that 
member of the Freshman 1898-99 
who, on promotion without condition to the 


Class of 


Sophomore Class, shall have passed the best 
examinations on the regular work of the year. 
$200, if resident; $100, if non-resident. 

If, in any year, any of the Scholarships under 
4 and 5 are not awarded, the funds thus re- 
leased will be applied to increase the number of 
Scholarships available under the following : 


6. For the benefit of students needing pecun- 
iary aid, whose previous work has demonstrated 
their earnestness and their ability, the following 
are offered. They will be awarded at the dis- 
cretion of the Committee on Trusts, Endow- 
ments, and Scholarships. About one-fourth of 
them will be available for new students for the 
year 1899-1900. 


be made to the President. 


Application for these should 


THE SAMUEL WILLETS SCHOLARSHIPS: 
Sixteen scholarships of $150 and ten scholar- 
ships of $100 per year. 

THE IsAAC STEPHENS SCHOLARSHIPS: Four 
scholarships of $50 per year. 

THE MARY Woop SCHOLARSHIPS: 


scholarships of $50 per year. 


Two 
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SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; | 


Jurnishes a practical, guarded education, 
pares for college. 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, ) 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, j 


Circulars on application. 


and pre- 


Principads. 


AK GROVE SEMINARY 
AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under the 
charge of New England Yearly 
Primary Department for children 
ment. Exceptional fa 
Drawing. Prepares for college. Winter term begins 
December 6th. Spring term begins March 7th. 

For Catalogue address, 

PRINCIPAL OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
Vassalboro, Maine 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Commercial Depart- 


light, heat, venti- 
ombined advantages of 


New stone buildings 
lation, and 
ndividual 


For circ 


cottage plan 





irainage the best 


ttention and class enthusiasm 








liars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Pa, 


“warthmore, 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 
Thorough instruction t 
college. Board and tuition 
Building with modern cx 
For particulars, address 
PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. ¥ 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 
will re-open September arst, 1898, (17th year). Coilege 
preparation. For circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 


business or to 
per school year 


nveniences 


fit for 
$15 


enter 
New 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply t 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principai, 
George School, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


4 Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For BoarpinG anp Day Pvupits or Born Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 


ro miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like suneundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princifai, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 








GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
Law 
; CONVENTION 
; SCIENCE ) 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


’ 
STENOGRAPHER. 


Meeting of Friends. | 


ilities in Music, Painting, and | 


extended and thorough, preparing | 
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The cakes of Ivory Soap are so shaped that 
they may be used entire for general purposes, 
or divided with a stout thread into two perfectly 
formed cakes for toilet use. For any use put 
to, lvory Soap is a quick cleanser, absolutely 
safe and pure. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “* just 
as good as the ‘ Ivory ’;"’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘‘ Ivory "’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 






Copyright. 1898. by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnstl 








A POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, COMPAN- 
ion, or governess. Box 96, Kennett Square, Pa. 

A COMPETENT HOUSEKEEPER 

position. Capable of overseeing servants, and tak- 


DESIRES 
ing full charge of house. Box 143, Langhorne, Pa. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars ing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. mn 
$1.50 a “z- Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 








URSING GOVERNESS WILL TAKE ENTIRE 
charge of young child. Willing to travel. English 
branches only. MISS SARA FOULKE, Eden, Pa. 
T°? LET.—APARTMENTS, OR BOARDING, 
with Friends’ family, pleasantly and conveniently 


located near 17th and Girard Ave. Address No. 65, this | — 
Office. 


One small box will make one pint Besf Liguid Bluing. 


Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


ROOMS WITH GOOD 

Private family, near trolley, and three 
minutes’ walk from s2d Street Station, 1484 N, ssth 
street, West Philadelphia. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


YLVAN COTTAGE, IN WHITE OAK GROVE, 
is a Home real Friends can love. For Rent, fur- 
nished, with owner to board, at such a price as he can 


afford. Address or call upon O. S. Fell, Swarthmore, Pa. ESTABLISHED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 








PURING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been piaced in the Library Room at Race St., 
where those wishing information may apply between the 
hours of 1.30 and 5 p. m., and on Seventh-days from 9 
a.m. to 5 p. m. Lon letters to 152 North 15th St.- 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


Ellwood Heacock. 
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A GOOD WORD FOR EACH WEEK. It is my own belief that the crisis is already pass- 


LITI. 
As there ts nothing but the Lord’s will done in 
heaven, a soul that ts not reconciled thereto cannot enter | 


therein, nor partake of tts celestial enjoyment. 
Evias Hicks. 


From his Journal. An expression given in meeting 


Twelfth month 19, 1813. 


THE NEW YEAR. 

BEHOLD the New Year beckons, like a flower 

Hid in its roots among the untrodden hills ; 
God show thee how its sweetness every hour 

Grows only as His breath thy spirit fills! 
Behold, the New Year beckons, like a star, 

A splendid mystery of the unfathomed skies ; 
God guide thee through His mystic spaces far, 

Till all His stars as suns within thee rise! 

—Lucy Larcom. 


BY PRESIDENT D. S. JORDAN, LELAND STANFORD, JR., 
UNIVERSITY. 
We give the following extracts from the vigorous and able article by | 
President Jordan, published in 7he New World (quarterly magazine ), 
for December, 1898. 
Tuts year 1898 makes one of the three world-crises 
in our history. Twice before have we stood at the 
parting of the ways. Twice before have wise coun- 
sels controlled our decision. The first crisis followed 
the war of the Revolution. Its question was this, 
What relation shall the weak, scattered colonies of 
varying tempers and various ambitions bear to one 
another? The answer was, the American Constitu- 
tion, the federation of self-governing United States. 
The second crisis came through the growth of | 
slavery. The union of the States, we found, could | 
not ‘permanently endure half slave, half 





free.” | 
These were the words of Lincoln at Springfield, in | 
1858,—the words that made Douglas senator from | 
Illinois, that made Lincoln the first President of the | 
re-United States. These are the words which, fifty | 
years ago, drove the timid away in fear, that rallied | 
the strong to brave deeds in face of a great crisis. 
And this was our decision : Slavery must die that the | 
Union shall live. 
The third crisis is on us to-day. It is not the | 
conquest of Spain, not the disposition of the spoils of 
victory, which first concern us. It is the spirit that 
lies behind it. Shall our armies go where our insti- 
tutions cannot? Shall territorial expansion take the 
place of democratic Freedom? Shall our invasion 
of the Orient be merely an incident, an accident of a 
war of knight-errantry, temporary and exceptional ? 
Or is it to mark a new policy, the reversion from 
America to Europe, from Democracy to Imperialism ? 


ing. Our choice for the future is made. We have 
already lost our appetite for Imperialism, as we come 
to see what it means. A century of Republicanism 
has given the common man common sense, and the 


| tawdry glories of foreign dominion already cease to 


and deceive. 
upon 


dazzle But the responsibilities of our 
acts Hawaii and Alaska are ours al- 
ready. Cuba and Porto Rico we cannot escape, and, 
most unfortunate of all, the most of us see no clear 
way to justice toward the Philippines. The insistent 
duties of ‘‘ Compulsory Imperialism ”’ already clamor 
for our attention. 

In the face of these tremendous problems, the na- 
tion should at least be serious. It is not enough to 
swell our breasts over the glories of national expan- 
sion, roll up our eyes, and prate about the guiding 
finger of Providence, while the black swarm of our 
political vultures swoop down on our new possessions. 
To the end that we may understand the serious work 
of ‘‘ Compulsory Imperialism,” let us look briefly at 
a number of easy propositions or axioms of political 
science pertinent, each in its degree, to the topic 
before us. 

Colonial expansion is not national growth. By 
the spirit of our Constitution our nation can expand 
only with the growth of freedom. It is composed 
not of land but of men. It is a self-governing United 
States. There is no objection to national expansion 
where honorably brought about. If there were any 
more space to be occupied by American citizens, who 
could take care of themselves, we would cheerfully 
overflow and fill it. But Colonial Aggrandizement is 
not national expansion; slaves are not men. Wher- 


are US. 


ever degenerate, dependent, or alien races are within 
our borders to-day, they are not part of the United 
States. They constitute a social problem ; a menace 
to peace and welfare. There is no solution of race 
problem or class problem until race or class can solve 
it for itself. Unless the negro can make a man of 
himself through the agencies of freedom, free schools, 
free religions, there can be no solutions of the race 
problem. Already Booker Washington warns us that 
this problem unsettled is a national danger greater 
than the attack of armies within or without. The 
race problems of the tropics are perennial and insclu- 
ble, for free institutions cannot exist where free men 
cannot live. ; 

The chief real argument for the retention of the 
Philippines rests on the belief that if we do not take 
them, they will fall into worse hands. This may be 
true, but it is open to question. It is easy to treat 
them as Spain has done; but none of the eloquent 
voices raised for annexation has yet suggested any- 
thing better. We must also recognize that the nerve 
and courage of Dewey and his associates seem spent 
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to little avail if we cast away what we have won. To 
leave the Philippines, after all this, seems like patriot- 
ism under false pretenses. But nothing could have 
induced us to accept these islands, if offered for 
nothing, before the battle of Manila. If we take the 
Philippines, the business of bringing peace through 
war is scarce begun. The great majority of the Fil- 
ipinos have never yet heard of Spain, much less of 
the United States. This is especially true of the 
Malay pirates of the Southern Islands, and the black 
imps of the unexplored interior, as capable of self- 
government or of any other government as so many 
monkeys. It would not be an easy and humane task 
to bring these folks to the extermination which some 
of the annexationists placidly claim is the final doom 
of negritos, Kanakas, Malays, and all inferior races 
who get in anybody’s way. 

This, according to John Morley, is England’s ex- 
perience in bringing peace to suffering humanity in 
the tropics: ‘‘ First, you push on into territories 
where you have no business to be, and where you had 
promised not to go; secondly, your intrusion pro- 
vokes resentment, and, in these wild countries, resent- 
ment means resistance ; thirdly, you instantly cry out 
that the people are rebellious and that their act is re- 
bellion (this in spite of your own assurance that you 
have no intention of setting up a permanent sover- 
eignty over them); fourthly, you send a force to 
stamp out the rebellion; and fifthly, having spread 
bloodshed, confusion, and’anarchy, you declare, with 
hands uplifted to the heavens, that moral reasons 
force you to stay, for if you were to leave, this terri- 
tory would be left in a condition which no civilized 
power could contemplate with equanimity or com- 
posure. These are the five stages in the Forward 
Rake’s progress.”’ It was of England in Chitral that 
Morley said this, not of America in Luzon. No 
wonder England now cheers us on. We are follow- 
ing herlead. Weare giving to her methods the sanc- 
tion of our respectability. Of all forms of flattery 
imitation is the most sincere. 

There are many who say, “ Take whatever we 
can get. Who is afraid? What is there for the 
strongest, richest, bravest, wisest nation on earth to 
fear?’ But it is not force we fear. Armies, navies, 
kings, and Kaisers, so long as we behave ourselves, 
can never harm our republic. It is bad government | 
we fear, the dry rot of official mismanagement, cor- 
ruption, and neglect, the decay which the Fates mete 
out ‘‘ when the tumult and the shouting dies” to the 
nations that forget their ideals. To come to “ our 
place among the nations” will be to show that de- 
mocracy can give good government, government firm, 
dignified, economical, just. It does not mean to have 
everybody talking about us, to carry our flag into 
every sea, and to spread rank imbecility over a hun- 
dred scattered patches of island. 

So far as the Philippines are concerned, the only 
righteous thing to do would be to recognize the in- 
dependance of the Philippines under American pro- 
tection, and to lend them our army and navy, and | 
our wisest counselors, our Dewey and our Merritt, 
not our politicians, but our jurists, our teachers, with | 











foresters, electricians, manufacturers, mining experts 


_and experts in the various industries. Then, after 


they have had a fair chance, and shown that they 
cannot care for themselves, we should turn them over 
quietly to the paternalism of peace-loving Holland or 
peace-compelling Great Britian. We should not get 
our money back, but we should save our honor. 
The only sensible thing to do would be to pull out 
some dark night and escape from the great problem 
of the Orient as suddenly and as dramatically as we 
got into it. 

As for trade, to take a weak nation by the throat 
is not a righteous way to win its trade. It is not 
true that “trade follows the flag.’”’ Trade flies through 
the open door. To open the door of the Orient is to 
open our own doors to Asia. To do this hurries us 
on toward the final ‘‘ manifest destiny,” the leveling 
of the nations. Where the barriers are all broken 
down, and the world becomes one vast commercial 
republic, there will be leveling down of government, 
character, ideals, as well as leveling up. 

It is the duty of nations with ideals to struggle 
against ‘‘ manifest destiny.”” Inthe Norse Mythology 
the Fenris-Wolf in the Twilight of the Gods shall at 
last devour them all. So at last, in the Twilight of 


| the Nations, shall all of them succumb to ‘‘ Manifest 


Destiny.”” The huge armaments of Europe, its in- 


| vincible armies, its mighty navies, are but piled up as 


fagots for the burning which shall destroy dynasties 
and nations. Lowering of national character, of 


national ideals, of riational pride, follows the path of 
‘“‘ glory.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

A NEW YEAR’S MEDITATION. 
Art the threshold of the New Year many pause in 
retrospection and anticipation. This has been the 
custom doubtless ever since January began the year, 
for Janus, the heathen deity who gives name to the 
month is always represented with two faces, one look- 
ing forward and the other backward. The two faces 
have made the name of Janus synonymous with 
double-dealing, a reputation which he probably does 
not deserve, if looking both ways were his only 
fault. 

However, it is not wise to linger regretfully over 
memories of the past or to dream away the present 
by glowing fancies for future days. To do either is 
to let golden opportunities for present happiness and 
usefulness slip by unheeded. The present is the only 


| time which we shall ever know. 


It is our privilege to choose what memories we 


| shall bring with us out of the past into the present. 


We will do well to bar out thoughts of seeming losses 
and failure, and keep with us only sweet and happy 
recollections ; such as will be a help and stimulus in 
the present. 

‘‘ But,”’ objects one, “ these sad anniversary days, 
which mark the wrenching of my loved ones from me, 
are so insistent I cannot get away from them.”’ But 
can you not turn them into days of thanksgiving for 
what has been yours ; nay, the rather for what is yours 
now, if you will but realize that in the great Uni- 























versal Heart of Love in which we all are at home, 
there can be in reality no separations ? All whom you 
have ever loved, live and love you still. To live is to 
love and to live forever is to love forever. 

Leave your past in God’s keeping, and _ believe 
that his hand was guiding you all the way, though 
you knew it not. Be assured, too, that his love will 
| not fail you in all your coming days, and that you 
, may have the guidance of All-wisdom, if this is the 

desire of your heart. This will leave to-day untram- 
meled and joyous. 

. Consider each day to be the beginning of a New 
7 Year and begin it with one lofty resolve which shall 
| include all others. Let it be to walk worthy of your 
, high calling as a child of Infinite Goodness, for you 
3 are made in His image and likeness, and your only 

true inheritance is from Him. In this sense of 
| Divine sonship you have wholeness, holiness, joy, 
| love, and peace. Walk consciously with your Heav- 
enly Father in the midst. Then you will neither 
stumble nor cause any one to stumble over you. 
Bearing aloft the torch of Truth, you will exemplify 
your true calling as a light to the world. 

H. L. M. 


NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING, 
(O.) 1898. 
( Conclusion.) 

William C. Allen, of Philadelphia, a Friend well known here, 
(for sometime resident in Colorado), a member in connection with 
> 4th and Arch Streets Yearly Meeting, and attended the ‘‘ Orthodox ’’ 

Yearly Meeting held in North Carolina, the present year, and made 
for his own use a diary of the proceedings. The report has since been 
printed, with his consent, in the British Friend, and as it seems of 
interest, and a matter of history, we reprint it, substantially in full. 
First-pay, Eighth month 14, 1898. The dear 
Friends here who run the official machinery of the 
yearly meeting sometimes express regret to me that 
my own yearly meeting does not allow “ liberty’’ to 
those engaged in gospel work. I am ready to admit 
that in some respects we might do better, but observe 
that here there is.no liberty except for a few evange- 
lists, who all pull together, and work things so that 
no one else can possibly be heard during the meetings 
f for worship. At both this morning’s meetings it was 
as usual so worked that evangelists took charge of 
each meeting, sitting at the desk, giving out hymns, 
and following one another in the exercises so closely, 
that not one moment intervened from one exercise to 
another. Then near the end of the meetings “ testi- 
monies’’ were called for. Thus, once we were told 
that what was wanted was “not exhortations, but say 
fifty testimonies in six or ten minutes.’’ Where, in 
all this, is the grand democracy of worship whilst 
waiting on the Holy Spirit, as upheld by George Fox ? 
After the first morning meeting was under way, J. 
H. Douglas preached. His discourse 
good thoughts mixed with strange sentiments, deliv- 
ered in his usual powerful style. He occasionally 
went out of his way to be witty and provoke laughter. 
He ridiculed and imitated with fine but sadly misdi- 
rected dramatic power the speech of humble-minded 
followers of Christ. 


Meeting that soon it would be gone, giving his reasons 
therefor. 


Where was his friend Rufus M. Jones? I 
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believed in Christ, to stand up. 
did so; but I did not. 
stirring appeal to all sitters,—the still hard-hearted, 
I presumably being one of them,—to give up to 
Christ. 
down. 
asked to arise; and again almost all did so. 
excitement began to grow amidst groans, ejaculations, 
and alternate prayers and exclamations from Douglas 
and Wm. C. Hubbard and the other conductors of the 
meeting. 
mand to arise, to ‘all those who trusted Jesus.” I 
turned to a neighbor who had just risen and said, “I 
have often had to trust Jesus much more than some 
of these people, and yet I cannot rise.”’ 
and his wife that time kept their seats. 

loud 
wretched, Christ-despising sinners who kept their 


shrieking of a woman rent the air. 





was full of 


He said of New England Yearly 
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expected that Philadelphia would receive his scant 
courtesy next, but it did not. 
front of him. 
come to the “ altar’ 


Possibly he saw me in 
Then he pleaded with all present to 
’ and be saved. 

Next, he called on all who were Christians and 
Most of the audience 
This was accompanied by a 


Then he commanded the audience to sit 
Soon those who wanted the Holy Spirit, were 
The 


A third time Douglas shouted the com- 


The man 
Meanwhile, 
cries and calls were made on God for the 


seats. The tumult increased; and suddenly the 

Douglas and the 
other evangelist Friends paused long enough to smile, 
and then prayed and clapped, and sang on with renewed 
energy. Loud cries to come to the altar and be saved 
were followed by a movement to the sinners’ bench. 
Religious anarchy now reigned supreme. Some were 
on their knees, others fanned them. One old man 
exhorted in stentorian tones, whacking his foot down 
with regular beats to give emphasis to his words. 
When he had concluded, J. H. Douglas called across 
to him with a grimace, ‘‘ I would like to have you at 
camp-meeting for a while.” Whereupon the excited 
audience laughed heartily. Hymns were rapidly 
sung by many. The hysterical screams of women 
racked the nerves. Annie Edgerton rushed up and 
down the aisle wringing her uplifted hands, weeping 
and crying, ‘Oh God! Oh God!” and imploring 
help. Amidst the universal din and confusion, the 
voices of J. H. Douglas and his lieutenants were 
heard as they loudly shouted their “ Alleluias’’ and 
‘“Amens.”” Occasionally, whilst praying or calling, 
Douglas would look narrowly at the victims of his 
personal magnetism, as if anxious to see that they did 
not entirely collapse from the dreadful strain. Evi- 
dently he is a master-hand at this modern Quaker 
method of winning souls. 

When this meeting for worship concluded, and 
whilst it separated, a young man whose loud cries 
had been very noticeable, sat exhausted by the gallery 
with three women fanning and consoling him. Two 
of his young sympathizers would once in a while 
pass their hands through his hair. Finally, he arose 
and I overheard him ejaculate whilst being led away 
that he was ‘so glad he had got itnow!”’ I pray he 
may keep “ it.’’ 

Where were the conservative F riends,—those who 
worship as in England or Philadelphia,—during this 
extraordinary scene? Forced to one side, unable to 
lift their voices, and called down by the conductors 
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of the meeting if they did, they sat in silent sorrow, 
with bowed heads. Almost despoiled of the heritage 
of their fathers in their own (is it now their own ?) 
meeting-house, I could not but pity them. But I 
will not moralize. For instance, at the beginning of 
the afternoon meeting for worship, Abram Fisher 
ignored the fact that William G, Hubbard and Anna 
Armitage were assigned to conduct the gathering, and 
After a time those Friends with 
most annoyed countenances conferred with Albert 


began to speak. 


Peel. The latter arose and requested A, Fisher to 
stop. He protested that he was in his own Yearly 
Meeting, and ought to have the liberty that Friends 


for two hundred years had had of relieving his mind. 
Whilst these brethren were arguing the question, 
Wm. G. Hubbard arose and commenced his discourse ; 
whereupon the outmanceuvred conservative Friend 
took his seat, remarking ‘‘ Well, I will submit.” The 
two evangelists, Wm. G. Hubbard and Anna Armit- 
But Friend 
Hubbard whilst urging sinners forward cannot com- 
pete with his co-worker, J. H. Douglas, in throwing 
men and women into religious spasms. His address 
was excellent, although accompanied by the know]l- 
edge that it had been forced upon the meeting. Anna 
Armitage is a fine singer, far ahead of most others 
here in that line. 

Second-day.—I went into the 8.30 a. m. meeting 
for worship, which was conducted by Emma B. 
Malone, who with her husband, J. Walter Malone, 
control the Friends’ Training School for ministers at 
Cleveland, Ohio. She is an adept at bringing people 
to the ‘“‘altar.”’ It is a great trick, so to speak, to 
get the “sanctified and saved” separated from the 
hardened and lost. Thus she skillfully had the con- 
eregation alternately standing, sitting, or kneeling, 
until in the midst of the singing and noise, some be- 
came bewildered and began to weep. She urged all 
needing salvation to come to the altar and kneel. 
About one dozen complied. Then ensued a composite 
scene similar to that narrated ona preceding page. 
She and her lieutenants rushed from one to another, 
and all were engaged at the same time in praying, 
exhorting, laughing, singing, ejaculating, and calling 
across to each other when some particularly hopeful 
candidate would announce himself or herself saved 
and happy. One “poor sinner” who sat alongside 
of me had a hard time giving in, but finally suc- 
cumbed to the prayers of kneeling women by his 
side, who between their invocations would cheerfully 
whisper in his ear. Then Mary Moon Meredith 
called out that he had found the Saviour. Where- 
upon Emma B. Malone cried across the room to him, 
“Did he believe ?’’ With many sniffles and hysteri- 
cal laughter, he replied he “thought he did.” This 
occasioned much laughter, yet was sufficiently en- 
couraging to extract another “ Praise the Lord”’ 
from the gifted soul-winners. The meeting soon 
concluded, having been a most fruitful one. 

This afternoon, in another meeting, when a Friend 
was speaking about one of the sweetest primary 
effects of real religion, quoting Scripture to prove his 
point, I observed one of the most prominent young 


age had no trouble after this episode. 





women who had been “ saved”’ in the above-men- 
tioned morning meeting, smiling sarcastically. Had 
she so soon forgotten the vows made when she had 
kneeled by Emma B. Malone? Was she an example 
of what some Friends tell me, that these conversions 
are seldom deep or permanent ? 

Iam informed that last evening during a very 
active meeting (I was not there) two Friends of relia- 
ble character saw the Holy Spirit pass through the 
meeting in the form of a ball of fire. This has deeply 
impressed some who have heard of it. 

First-day on the grounds was very interesting. 
Possibly thousand people were present. 
Around under the trees were acres of men, women, 
and children, and hundreds of horses, carts, wagons, 
and carriages. Doubtless most of the young. men 
for miles around, with their “ best girls’’ were on the 
spot. 

This afternoon the Yearly Meeting concluded, in 


several 


| a spirit of praise and some tender remarks from many 


Friends. I personally have much to be thankful for, 
as universal courtesy and kindness have been accorded 
me. [his is cause for gratitude when | reflect that 
some things of the little I have had to say have not 
been such as would be acceptable to all. In many 
conversations with zealous Friends thinking quite 
differently, I have endeavored to show the possibilities 
connected with our old-fashioned conception of 
Christian faith and practice. I have found willing 
ears in unexpected quarters. I have also learned 
much from these Friends who in many points are so 
different from myself. 

A Friend tells me that some time back little 
children five or six years old were brought to the altar 
under the gallery and made to kneel. They would 
be asked, ‘‘ Does thee love Jesus ?’’—and when a 
little one would assent it would immediately be told, 
‘‘Get up and tell them so.”’ 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting has had the ex- 
traordinary methods which I have alluded to intro- 
duced by the most prominent men‘and women of the 
Western yearly meetings where such practices are 
also in vogue.. These methods have in time past 


been forced on a large part of its membership. Now 
its own ministers largely engage in such work. One 


of them [James R. Jones] is now traveling in England, 
but possibly is not sowing the seed of such practice 
in his foseign labors. I notice when they come to 
Philadelphia they are exceedingly prudent. The 
men who have inaugurated and are prosecuting these 
methods are also changing the views of doctrine in 
many American yearly meetings. They are success- 
fully gagging the exponents of old-fashioned Quaker- 
ism. The individuals who have controlled meetings 
for worship at this place this year, and who have so 
relentlessly over-ridden the wishes of other Friends, 
as observed and narrated above, are J. H. Douglas, 
of Oregon; Wm. G. Hubbard, and Emma B. Malone, 
of Ohio; Albert A. Bailey, of Kansas; Dr. David 
Harold, of Indiana; and J. Franklin Meredith and 
Mary Moon Meredith, of Indiana. They have been 
upheld by the principal officers of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting. These latter mostly live near High 
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Point, or at Guilford College near where the Yearly 
Meeting is held, and pack all committees, and are 
always able to attend the annual gatherings. Poorer 
Friends who do not believe in such methods or in the 
paid pastorates which threaten them, cannot from lack 
of means travel the long distance to yearly meetings, 
The few who do get there deem themselves helpless, 
and are effectually talked down or silenced, as I have 
narrated above. After all, this journal has only re- 
corded a few typical cases in the great mass of scenes, 
which had I not seen I would have deemed impossi- 
ble to occur amongst those who bear the loving name 
of Friends. Ww. C. ALLEN. 
got Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


THE BURDEN AND THE BACK. 
Sunday School Times. 

MEN are continually praying that the burden may be 
fitted to the back, and God is continually answering 
by fitting the back to the burden. We ask for deliv- 
erance, and he gives us strength. We pray to be 
kept from temptation, and he teaches us to overcome. 
We ask to be released from a heavy cross, and, as we 
carry it, it grows light because we are growing strong. 
Until old age lays hold upon us, hope of peace can 
never come with lessening cares ; it must depend upon 
the power of overcoming. The outward 
stance is offset by an inward growth. 
the back, God diminishes the burden. 

Even our Lord passed through this experience. 
The burden of the cross seemed too heavy to be 
borne. In Gethsemane he prayed that he might not 
sink under the weight. The weight was not lessened, 
but he was given strength to bear it. Something of 
this secret his disciples caught from him. When he 
made an unexpected and amazing draught upon their 
power to forgive, instead of crying out that it was a 
word too hard to be received, and asking him to 
change or soften it, they cried, ‘‘ Lord, increase our 


circum- 
In broadening 


faith!’’ They had begun to master the secret of | 


obedience that makes for growth. Others who had 
called themselves disciples took offence at his hard 
sayings, and walked no more with him; but when he 
sadly turned to the Twelve, and asked, ‘‘ Will ye also 
go away ?”’ Peter responded, ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.’’ 

There are two ways of looking at our burdens. 
To one man they seem merely intolerable ; to another 
they are an invitation to faith and growth. The first 
thinks only of his ease or weakness. He estimates 
God’s appointments by their weight, and rarely by 
their opportunity. The other reasons that, if God has 
sent the burden, he will. not forget to broaden the 
back which has to bear it. He too has no desire to 
assume responsibilities which are not of God's 
appointment, but if the burden comes with the sure 
mark of God’s sending, he is sure that with it will 
come the needful strength. 

Here is an opportunity for the exercise of that 
childlike spirit which our Lord commended. The 
child looks forward with delighted anticipation to its 
growth and manhood. A little child will turn aside 
from his best-loved toys to try a man’s work with 





tools that a man uses. He expects to grow, and in 
his dreams counts himself already a man in strength 
and energy. He delights to feel in himself the making 
of aman. He who refuses or finds fault with burdens 
of God’s sending, shows that he has neither faith in 
God nor in himself. He is like the child who says, 
‘“‘ This lesson is so hard that I can never learn it.’’ But 
this is childishness. The teacher answers, ‘ The lesson 
may seem hard, but many others at your age have 
mastered it, and so can you.’’ Childishness accepts 
ignorance and weakness as a permanent condition ; 
childlike faith is corffident that growth will come, and 
pleased at the recognition which offers tasks to its 
ambition. Our present occupations, relatively to 
God's plans for our maturity, may be like children’s 
games. Our idleness will surely hinder our develop- 
ment. Our self-content is only a form of distrust in 
our possible future selves. 

To refuse burdens, therefore, may be like a child’s 
refusing school It is contempt of God’s education. 
We have a right, indeed, to cross-examine every task 
and burden, and to discard all that fail to prove their 
claim upon us. We are to carry what God sends, 
but nothing for pride, nothing for the ungodly fash- 
ions and ambitions of the world, nothing for our 
darling sins. These weights and sins we are to lay 
aside, that we may run the race that is set before us. 
But it is the peculiarity of the Christian race that it is 
to be run with patience. It is not a spurt over a 
short course, where perhaps the runner falls exhausted 
at the end of his fierce career. It is a continued 
effort, hard indeed, and often long, but giving the 
runner opportunity to gain strength as he runs, and 
leaving him fresher and stronger at the goal than he 
was at the beginning. He is a wise man, therefore, 
who asks God to give him his own burdens, and no 


| others, and who prays for growth and strength as the 


most restful possibilities of our burdened human 


life. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 2.—First Month 8. 

HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 
GOLDEN TEXT. 

Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 

And light unto my path. 


—Psalm cxix., 
Scripture reading.—Psalm cxxi. 


105. 


Tue Old Testament is not a single book, but a col- 
lection of books. it represented the time-sifted 
product of the mind of Hebrew people. The differ- 
ent books, written at times extending over a period of 
hundreds of years and at places widely separated, 
were finally collected together some two or three 
hundred years before the beginning of our era. The 
exact books which should be in the collection, how- 
ever, remained in question until near the end of the 
first century, A.D. There are in the Bible many 
references to books that have been lost, as the ‘‘Books 
of Jasher” (Joshua x., 15) and the “ History of 
Nathan the prophet”’ (ii, g-29); and some books 
known to have been formerly included in the collection 
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are now omitted, since a translation of the Bible into | 


Greek made perhaps 150 B. C., contains a number of 
books not to be found in our versions. The troubled 
history of the Hebrew people made it easy for 
writings to be lost. 

The Scriptures, as they were in the hands of the 
apostles, while containing about the same materials as 
our Old Testament, were very differently arranged. 
“They were, indeed, regarded as three distinct groups 
of writings, rather than as one book, and the three 
groups were of different degrees of sacredness and 
authority.”’ (Gladden: ‘“‘ Who Wrote the Bible?” ) 
The first of these groups was known as the Torah, or 
Law, and ranked highest in sanctity and authority. 
It consisted of the first five books, or Pentateuch. 
This was supposed by the Jews of the time of Jesus 
to be the oldest part of the Bible and to have been 
written by Moses. 

The second group of writings was called ‘ The 
Prophets.” The Earlier Prophets were historical 
writings, called Prophets rather because they told 
about prophets than because of prophetic authorship. 
These are the books of Joshua and Judges, the books 
of Samuel and of Kings. The Later Prophets were 
writings attributed tothe great religious leaders whose 
successive appearances have established the claim of 
the Hebrew people to be remembered by all who seek 
after God, “if haply they may find Him.” They 
were divided into Major Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, and J/inor Prophets, the twelve now to 
be found at the close of our Old Testament. This 
group ranked next to the Law in sanctity and 
authority. 

The third group, which completed the Bible of the 
contemporaries of Jesus, was known to them simply 
as “‘ The Writings.”” These scriptures were held. to 
be of a lower order than the others which have been 
mentioned. It was this group concerning the con- 
tents of which the rabbis were divided, until nearly a 
century after the Christian era. They consisted of 
historical writings, the Chronicles and the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah ; of poetical works, the Psalms, 
the Proverbs, and the book of Job; and of the five 
“ Rolls,”’ which were read in the synagogues on cer- 
tain feast days. These were the Song of Solomon, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. 

The period and authorship of each of the books 
will be taken up in due course. It is sufficient to 
say here that the oldest books in their present form 
are probably to be found among the prophetic writ- 
ings, although it is likely that still older documents 
entered into the structure of the Pentateuch, as will 
be shown in the next lesson. A few words should 
be said as to the tradition which assigns the author- 
ship of these five books to Moses. The titles of 
these books in which they are referred to Moses are 
of comparatively recent date, there being nothing of 
the kind in the Hebrew Bible. The Hebrew name 
for Genesis is simply the initial words, ‘‘ In the begin- 
ning,” and other books are similarly named. There is 
no claim in the books themselves that they are written 
by Moses, though certain passages here and there are 
attributed to him, both in the text and by quotation 







in the New Testament. (Lev. xxvi., 46; xxvii., 34. 
Deut. i., 1; Iv., 44, etc. Luke xxiv., 27. Acts 
XXVii., 23.) 

On the other hand, the books refer to Moses 
himself in a way not to be expected if he were him- 
self the writer (Ex. xi., 3; Num. xii., 3), and they 
deal with subjects of which nothing could have been 
known while Moses was alive. They give the details 
of his death and burial (Deut. xxxiv.); they mention 
details of the movements of the Hebrews after his 
death (Ex. xvi., 35); they mention the time of wan- 
dering in the wilderness and of the presence of the 
Canaanites in Palestine as periods long past (Num. 
xv., 32; Gen. xii., 6); they mention kings of Israel 
(Gen. xxxvi.), although there was no kingdom of 
Israel until five hundred years after Moses had been 
gathered to his fathers. All these things go to show 
that the Pentateuch in its present form could not 
have been written by Moses. The theory that it was 
so written rests wholly on the tradition of the Jews ; 
a tradition which in other matters we do not hesitate 
to reject if it conflicts with trustworthy evidence, or 
with what seems reasonable. On the other hand, in 
the absence of definite information as to the original 
sources which have been edited into the present form, 
there is no reason for rejecting the great Hebrew 
leader as the author of the fundamental law on which, 
by the building of centuries, the Torah has been 
erected. 

In all this the question of the inspiration of the 
Bible has not been raised. It is not easy to define 
inspiration ; certainly it isnot to be believed that God 
took hold of any man’s hand and wrote by means of 
it those things called inspired. But again, if it is 
hard to define the. quality, it is easy to recognize it. 
We would find it difficult to define in words the 
quality we call sweetness, but we have no difficulty in 
recognizing it by the sense of taste. We have a 
sense for the quality of inspiration also in that inner 
sight, by which we see the “inner light,” in that 
light-clad intelligence by which we hear the “still, 
small voice’’ ; and by this sense we can say whether 
or no the Hebrew Law is or is not an inspired writing. 
The voice of many generations answers that it is so ; 
hardly an individual voice is raised in negation; so 
that we need hardly concern ourselves with the debate 
that has raged round the word. 





NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘INTERNATIONAL”’ SELECTION OF TEXTS. 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER.’ ] 
No. 2.—First Montu 8. 
THE FIRST DISCIPLES OF JESUS. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—Follow me.—John, i., 43. 
Read from Gospel of John, Chapter i., 35-51, and Matthew 
— 35-37. REVISED VERSION. 

The disciples of Jesus were plain men. They were 
“reached” by the evidence of his power. The 
divinity in him drew them to him. John the Baptist 
had predicted his coming. John was “sent from 
God ” (John 1: 6), was divinely commissioned, but he 
“was not the light,” he simply bore witness to it. 
When the Word “ became flesh,” that is, appeared 
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without measure in Jesus, then it “dwelt among us 
full of grace and truth.” 

Jesus, returning from the temptations in the wil- 
derness, mingled with the multitudes that thronged to 
hear John, and the great preacher, now at the height 
of his popularity and power, recognized him as the 
Messiah,—a divinely sent deliverer. John had al- 
ready been asked to settle the question whether he was 
not himself “that Prophet,” and had been prompt to 
testify to his own unworthiness; now, as Jesus passed, 
he was ready to say, “ Behold the Lamb of God!” 

“The multitudes attending such gatherings as 
John’s preaching, were wont to run up temporary 
booths of wattled boughs, with a striped ‘ aba,’ or outer 
cloak, thrown over for cover, and some one had given 
Jesus a share in such a shelter, for it is not likely there 
were houses near.” To such a dwelling, probably, 
were the first two disciples of Jesus invited. One of 
these was Andrew, the other was probably John, who 
with modesty avoids, whenever possible, the mention 
of his own name. Andrew brings his brother Simon. 

Jesus needed not that any should testify of man; 
he accepted both as disciples. “ Looking steadfastly 
at Simon, he saw in him, as in John and Andrew, the 
characteristics he required in his followers,” and he 
gave Simon a new name, the name by which he came 
to be best known, the name Cephas, in Aramaic, or 
Peter, in Greek, each signifying a rock. 

Already convinced that he to whom they had joined 
themselves was no ordinary “rabbi,” each seems to 
have gone to his nearest and best friend, to share with 
him the joy of having found “the Messias, him of 
whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write.” 
The next day their neighbor, Philip, hears the com- 
mand, “ Follow me,” and not only obeys, but must 
needs bring yet another. Nathanael is disposed to 
doubt that any great good can come from a place so 
despised as Nazareth, but obeying the call, “ Come 
and see,” he too recognized Jesus as Teacher and 
Leader. 

The essence of this scripture, in its practical appli- 
cation to daily life, is that which is taken above as the 
Golden Text. The words of the Master to Philip, 
“ Follow me,” were not for him only, but for all man- 
kind, for all time. We are not all called to the work 
of Philip or of Peter, but the following of Jesus is for 
each of us what it was for these Galileans, a readiness 
to obey the divine command as it is made clear to our 
own minds and in our own hearts. 
like Nathanael, doubtful, but we do not all have the 
same sources of doubts. To some of us-the doubtful 
point may be whether we can sacrifice some favorite 
source of pleasure; others fear that Christianity will 
rob them of their happiness; others think it may lose 
them friends; still others doubt whether they would 
prosper so well in business; while to others, as to Na- 
thanael, the call comes from a quarter from which they 
had expected to hear no good thing. To all these, and 
to any others, the answer of Philip is sufficient, ““ Come 
and see.”” And those who, like Nathanael, honestly 
come, will surely have doubt removed. 

At a later time, Jesus gave the test of discipleship: 
“ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 


Many of us are | 
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if ye have love one to another.” (John 13: 35.) 
Again he said, “ Ye are my friends if ye do the things 
which I command you.” (John 15: 14.) All these 
point to the same duty. If we could but keep the eye 
single to the discernment of our duty, and the will 
ready to obey, we should never lack for wisdom and 
strength to perform the tasks given. That which is 
required would indeed become a privilege instead of a 
task, and we would realize, as Jesus did, “ My meat 
is to do the will of Him that sent me.” (John 4: 34.) 
How ready were these men to turn from the outward 
ministry of John to the spiritual teachings of Jesus. 
How quick to follow him, and abide with him for a 
while, that they might learn of him. Could we thus 
seek first this kingdom of God, and his righteousness, 
then we should possess that love for our fellowmen 
that thinketh no evil, thus becoming his true disciples. 

The teachings of Jesus differed widely from those 
to which the people had been accustomed. John was 
sent to prepare the way. His baptism consisted in 
the immersion of the outward body in water. When 
our spirits are immersed in the love of God, and we 
are actuated by its holy influence, we are baptized with 
that spiritual baptism which consumes all of an op- 


posing nature, and are ready to become disciples of 
Christ. 


THE DOUKHOBORS. 


THE efforts of Friends of the ‘‘Orthodox’’ body to collect 
funds in aid of the Doukhobor immigrants appear to be ener- 
getic and successful. We observe acknowledgment in Zhe 
Friend of recent receipts that include $1,112 from the Western 
District Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia (Twelfth street), with 
about $675 received from Mennonite and Amish brethren. 
Aylmer Maude writes us from on board the steamer New 
England, outward bound, 12th inst., (his card being posted 
at Liverpool, 16th. He says in correction of a printed state- 
ment in our issue of Twelfth month 3: ‘‘A township is six 
miles by six, making 36 square miles. Twelve such townships 
are reserved for the Doukhobors. At 160 acres for each 


| male over eighteen years, they may not be able to take up 


the whole of the land offered.’’ (Our error was in making 
each township three square miles.) 
We have no further word concerning the sailing of the 


| immigrant parties from Batoum. 


The improved health of the settlers in Cyprus continues. 
Another farm has been leased, to afford opportunity for all to 
Rains have fallen, and the growth of 
vegetation is rapid. ‘‘ Wilson Sturge mentions his already 
having green peas on the table, and confirms the statement 
of a lady, who lived in Cyprus, that peas can be gathered for 
use within four weeks after planting.’’ 


THE grand essentials of happiness are, something 
to do, something to love, and something to hope for. 
—Dr. Chalmers. 

“WHEN we begin to lay down laws for the regula- 
tion of our own simplicity, we have ceased to dwell 
in the spirit of simplicity.” 

><€ 

GoLpsMITH says there is nothing so contemptible 
as that affectation of wisdom which some display by 
universal incredulity. 

3¢€ 
Over-PRAISE pains like blame.— Whitter. 
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“ DESIRABLE” IMMIGRANTS. 


A FEw weeks ago, when it was thought possible that 





the Doukhobor immigrants might come to the United 
States, a ripple of discussion was -started as to the 
desirability of such additions to the population. This 
died away as it became understood that they would 
locate in Canada, but we observe in one or more 
places in our reading a mild expression of satisfaction 
with their decision not to settle here. 

The friendly promptitude with which the Canadian 
Government met the overtures of the immigrants sug- 
gested that it entertained no doubt of the desirability of 
securing them, and the letter from Commissioner 
McCreary which we published last week contains in 
more than one place his view that their coming should 
be welcomed and aided. It is evident, therefore, that 
there are two opinions on the subject, and that if some 
Americans are glad the Doukhobors are not to settle 
here, some Canadians are glad they are to settle in 
Canada. 

The objections suggested to the Doukhobors 
referred to their poverty, their ‘‘ ignorance,” and 
their peace principles. Their poverty cannot be 
denied, but as it was caused by persecution and spoli- 
ation, and as they have proved themselves, wherever 
located, to be able, by their remarkable industry and 
self-helpfulness, to live and thrive, their present want 
of property appears to be no reproach. As to their 
ignorance, it is certain that their acquaintance with 
printed books is small, but they appear to have a 
surprising knowledge on at least one point, the way 
of Christain living. They are said, by all who have 
made their acquaintance, to be able to live in peace, 
to maintain an habitual kindness and cheerfulness, to 
be always helpful to one another,—in fact, to do in 
these respects what a great many people enjoying the 
use of large libraries have not yet succeeded in doing 
at all. It appears from this that they must be excep- 
tionally enlightened and intelligent, and not in any 
proper sense ignorant. With all thy knowledge, get 
understanding, is the counsel of a most excellent and 
suzgestive passage of Scripture. 

That we should be reluctant to receive any one 
because of his inclination to be peaceable sounds a 
trifle grotesque. It is certainly new, in this country. 
William Penn founded Pennsylvania upon the peace 
principle. A few years ago, the incoming of the 
Russian Mennonites was promoted by special legis- 
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lation of Congress. When our candidates for office 
have gone through the districts occupied by our 
peaceable religious bodies, they have carefully con- 
cealed any such reluctance, if they entertained it. 
Have conditions so changed, then, within a few months 
that, we now prefer turbulent, quarrelsome, law-defying 
immigrants? This would surely be very surprising. 
If we would rather have the Malay, who is said to be 
addicted to piracy, and liable to “ run a-muck,” than 
an industrious agriculturist who follows the teachings 
of Jesus Christ, there must have been a remarkable 
shift in American opinion since the administration of 
President McKinley began. We judge that this is 
not the case, and will patiently wait and see. 


ATTENTION is called by the Indian Rights Association to 
the case of the Northern Cheyennes, who occupy a reserva- 
tion in Montana. A movement appears to be on foot to drive 
them out of this. Their Agent, Captain Stouch, a competent 
man, was transferred some time ago to the Crow reservation, 
(adjoining the Cheyennes’) and then was removed from that, 
‘* political ’’ appointments being made in both cases. ‘‘ The 
Cheyennes are a fine body of people, and fully capable of 


| civilization,’’ says the circular sent out by the Association. We 


have no doubt of that, and there need be none, either, that 
if they have desirable lands they will be deprived of them, 
unless an earnest effort is made in their behalf. 


THE new Secretary of the Interior, in place of C. N. 
Bliss, resigned, is Ethan Allen Hitchcock, of Missouri, now 


| ambassador of the United States to Russia. He is spoken of 


as a good man, and it is to be hoped that he will give the 
Interior Department a firmer and more creditable policy 
concerning the Indians than it has lately exhibited. 


MARRIAGES. 
HULL—CLOTHIER.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Ballitore, Wynnewood, Pa., Twelfth month 27, 1898, under 
the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
William I. Hull, son of T. Burling and Mary D. Hull, of 


Baltimore, and Hannah H., daughter of Isaac H. and Mary 
C. Clothier. 


DEATHS. 

CLOTHIER.—At her home in West Philadelphia, Twelfth 
month 22, 1898, Anne S., widow of Caleb Clothier, in the 
87th year of her age; an esteemed minister and member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia (Race Street). 

Interment from West Philadelphia meeting-house, on the 
25th, at Fair Hill ground. 

[The removal of this dear friend severs another linkin the 
chain that connects the present with the past generation. 
Her daily life has been an exemplary and practically a benefi 
cent one,—guarding well her words, and closing in her heart 
the avenues that lead to harsh judgment and unkind criticism. 
With a subdued yet cheerful spirit, she highly prized and en- 
joyed the privileges of religious and social communion with 
her friends. 

She maintained with integrity a reverence for the vital 
principles held by our Religious Society, and we view her as 
an approved minister, careful to mind the pointings of Truth. 
Her public offerings, though not lengthy, were attended with 
solemnity and a sweet savor of the Divine requisition. In 
this and in all respects her example and influence will be 
missed, and her memory will be cherished by a large circle of 
relatives and friends. S. CoN. 





COMLY.—In Philadelphia, suddenly, Twelfth month 18, 
1898, Henry, son of the late Ethan and Rebecca A. Comly, 
and nephew of the late John Comly, of Byberry, in his 77th 
year. Interment at Fairhill, Philadelphia. 

FOULKE.—At Atlantic City, Twelfth month 22, 1808, 
Maria L. Foulke, widow of Henry Foulke, of Philadelphia, 


and daughter of Dr. John Banks, deceased, in the 71st year | 


of her age. 

Funeral from the home of her son-in-law, Ellis C. Kent, 
Gwynedd, on the 24th ; interment at Gwynedd Friends’ ground. 

LEEKE.—Near Waynesville, Ohio, Twelfth month 9, 
1898, Hannah M. Leeke, aged 84 years, 2 months, and 8 days. 

Her maiden name was McPherson, and she was related to 
the Lupton family, She became the wife of Richard Leeke, 
and many years ago brought a certificate of membership from 
Hopewell Monthly Meeting, Frederic county, Virginia, to 
Cincinnati Monthly Meeting, and when that was discontinued 
in 1896, became a member of Miami Monthly Meeting. In 
her late years, having been deprived of husband and chil- 
dren, apart from any near relatives to minister to her comfort, 
nearly deaf, and her sight much impaired, her lot was very 
lonely. She was well acquainted with Friends’ views, and be- 
fore her hearing failed too much, loved to talk of them. She 


was a woman of good understanding and culture, and of 


graceful demeanor. 
Burial in Friends’ ground, at Waynesville. B. 
MOTT.—Twelfth month 24, 1898, Henrietta R., daughter 
of the late Edward T. and Maria R. Mott, first assistant in the 
(Friends’) Girls’ Preparatory School at 15th and Race streets, 
Philadelphia. 

On the morning of the 16thinst., just before the opening 
of the session, she was stricken with apoplexy, and continued 
unconscious until death. She was educated in Friends’ 
Central School, and for a series of years was an efficient 
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teacher in the subordinate school, her geniality and affecticn- 


ate interest making her a favorite with young and old. 

In the spring of 1896 she was received into membership in 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, and has been 
serviceable on the Library Committee, and in other society 
concerns. * 

WOOD.—In Baltimore, Md., Twelfth month 17, 1808, 
William E. Wood, in his 72d year ; son of the late James and 
Deborah M. Wood, of Philadelphia ; a member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 





G. SHERMAN POTTS. 
[Read at Burlington First-day School Union, Crosswicks, N. J., 
Twelfth month 10, 1898. ] 


It is with feelings of grief that we are called upon to record 


the death of one of our most active members, in the person of 


G. Sherman Potts, our late Clerk, who departed this life Tenth 
month 21, 1898. 

Possessed of a character of unusual independence, breadth, 
and congeniality, he was at once frank, outspoken, and pro- 
gressive, yet considerate ; delicate in his regard for the feel- 
ings of others, and charitable in his consideration of those 
who differed with him in opinion ; tenacious of his concep- 
tion of right and duty, yet never aggressive in seeking to in- 
duce others to accept his ideas ; broad and charitable in his 
views of life, its duties and temptations, yet never in the 
slightest degree lax in his own conduct. 

While not in undue haste to discard the beacons of the 
past, he was a true Friend, in that he believed fully in living 
in accordance with the light to him made manifest, as applied 
to present conditions and present duties. 

Amiable and social in his manner, he possessed many 
warm friends among his associates, notwithstanding he was so 
free from ostentation and self-assertiveness that both he and 
they were in a great degree unconscious of the esteem in 
which he was held. 

As a member of Trenton Meeting during the past six years 
his influence was such that his loss will be deeply regretted, 
both in the Meeting, First-day school, and Association. 

As Clerk of this Union, his interest was manifest by fre- 
quent inquiries and conversation, to the very last. 

Let us hope that it may be the mission of this Union, and 
the First-day schools here represented, to assist in the up- 
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building of characters which, like his, may truly be termed 

noble. Be VOR. 
Trenton, N. J., Twelfth month 8, 1898. 





LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON,.—I. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

ACCORDING to intimation through the INTELLIGENCER, 
some time ago, of our prospect of a social and relig- 
ious visit during the winter, in some parts of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Virginia, and with a minute 
of approval from our monthly meeting, and many 
kind wishes of our friends, we left home on Third-day 
a. m., the 13th of Twelfth month. Spending one day 
with a brother and sister in Belleville, we went to 
Guelph, to spend a short time with a daughter and 
family, before leaving Canadian soil. We were 
shocked by the unexpected tidings of the death (in 
Hazelton, Pa.), of an intimate friend, with the request 


| to attend the funeral at Coldstream on First-day, so 


Seventh-day night found me (my wife remaining at 
daughter’s), in the neighborhood and home of the sor- 
rowing parents and family, where the lifeless remains 
of a loving daughter had been brought, accompanied 
by the bereft husband and two small children. 

After a restful night in the home of Daniel and 
Susan Zavitz, who with their son Edgar and wife are 
ever ready with hospitable entertainment to welcome 
coming guests, I made a short call First-day morning 
on Aunt Sarah Marsh (as all call her), whose feeble 
health prevents her attending meeting, while her in- 
terest in all pertaining to her many Friends is 
unabated. 

At the usual time for the First-day school a 
goodly number gathered and enjoyed the lesson for 
the day, and owing to the funeral being at 2 p. m., 
but a short meeting was held, wherein words appro- 
priate to the occasion found utterance. We went to 
the home of Ellis Cutler to dine, and were glad to find 
his son William quite improved from his almost help- 
less condition of the past two or three years, but 
whose cheerful, happy condition has been a continual 
inspiration to all. 

But we must soon leave, to meet with the mourn- 
ing family and the large concourse of people that 
gathered to mingle their sympathies and express by 
their presence their esteem for the departed. 

Early in the meeting public testimonies were 
borne (by friends not in membership with us) to the 
excellency of such a life, and as the earthly body was 
lowered in its last resting-place, the prayer was 
breathed aloud that our lives might be like hers, 
clothed in the whiteness typified before our eyes by 
the beautiful mantle of snow covering the earth 
around us. We left the meeting feeling that it had 
been good for us to have been there. It was esti- 
mated that six hundred people were in attendance. 

A pleasant call was made in the evening at George 
O. Zavitz, and after some social converse, an uninvited 
silence came over the company, and some words of 
comfort and encouragement found utterance. After 
which I returned with my friends Samuel P. Zavitz 
and wife to their pleasant home for the night. And 
well would it be for our Society and for all if all homes 
were as deserving the name. 





On Second-day morning Samuel drove me eight 
miles to Komoka, and after a two hours’ ride by train, 
I met my wife at Hamilton, and we went to Buffalo, 
to spend a few hours in a social visit with relatives 
there, and Third-day afternoon to Rochester for the 
night, leaving early Fourth-day a. m., for Millville, 
where we were met at night by our kind friend Wil- 
liam Masters, and were soon welcomed in his home, 
where this leaves us. I. W. 

Millville. Pa., Twelfth month 23. 
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TWO FRIENDS. 
JonaTHAN W. GILLAM and John L. Griffen, who have 
lately died, were two Friends very much alike, in 
that had they lived amongst the Arabs, they would 
have called them Godmen, as they called Gordon a 
‘‘Godman,”’ because he lived to Allah, they thought, 
as a man, a gentleman, and a commander of men. 

In a conversation with Jonathan, some years since, 
he spoke of true and vital religion as being an effort 
on the part of man to realize the light and life of the 
Divine Immanence, and the indwelling of the Highest 
in humanity, wherein human reason effects a conjunc- 
tion with divine reason, thus becoming ‘“ acquainted 
with God,” and living to him in harmony and oneness. 

And the beauty of it was that each of these dear 
Friends gave evidence of inward and spiritual grace, 
by their lives and conversation as practical business 
men, and of an interior life as religious men, to the 
world about them, evincing the high ideal which 
permeated their characters, and influenced their con- 
duct in society. 

They therefore lived not in vain in this world, but 
have left precious memorials as memories and legacies 
to us their survivors. Davip NEwPorT. 


FROM A FRIEND IN CONNECTICUT. 
I was glad to read in the INTELLIGENCER the letter 
to Isolated Friends, from Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing. I am five miles out of town, and the weekly 
practice has been to have Unitarian service in the 
house, and whilst I enjoy the reading of the thought- 
ful and studied sermon, I miss the spirit and unction 
of our own worship, so much. Although alone, I 
am thankful at times, as I endeavor to bear the cross 
which time and change bring to all, that I can lift 
my soul into a nearness of Divine presence and be 
comforted and strengthened. E. L. W. 


A VOICE FROM CALIFORNIA. 

Dear FRiEnDs: Three years have passed since I had 
the privilege of mingling with Friends or to worship 
‘with them in our little meeting in San Francisco. 
The INTELLIGENCER is a very welcome visitor in our 
little mountain home; words cannot convey to you 
the joy and thanksgiving that are continually over- 
flowing in my heart, when I read its pages, and’ find 
the work Friends are doing. I am a convinced 
Friend, uniting with the Society in Richmond, Indiana, 
and reading the reports of the Conference there has 
been next to meeting with them. 
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I am glad to find our friends do not think their 
usefulness is at an end. I would say for your encour- 
agement, continue to hold to the principles of Friends 
as you are doing and the paper will be blessed of God 
to the convincement of many. 

I am a plain Friend, and although there are no 
Friends here there are some who came to this State 
from the East, and whose early associates were 
Friends, and I am glad to say that my plain dress and 
address, holding up the truths of Friends as oppor- 
tunity offers, God is using it. I can enjoy the silence, 
sitting in my home at the time of meeting, which I 
do each First-day. I am seven miles from any 
church, one and a half miles from the nearest neigh- 
bor, two thousand five hundred feet above sea level. 
We have a bird’s eye view of the great Noyo Canyons. 
We are on the highest point of the Coast Range in 
this part of Mendocino county. Tens of thousands of 
acres of Government land, ‘‘ homestead land,”’ remain. 
The spring-water and timber are unsurpassed in any 
part of this beautiful State. I long for Friends to come 
west, and yet—and yet—I long for them to return to 
first principles. If there was an age of the world or 
a state of society requiring our venerated founder to 
take the stand he did, not only for the truth but for 
simplicity in dress and conduct, it is now. The de- 
mand of this age calls all Friends to stop and ¢hink, 
yea more, to ask, Is there not something in this re- 
quired of each one, before God ? ’ 


A POEM BY WHITTIER. 
Editors FR1ENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ; 
I HAVE preserved this scrap for twenty-six years (as its 
worn state gives ample evidence), and my friend Isaac 
Hicks desired me to send it to you, as he thought it 
did not appear in any of Whittier’s collections. 
Many of your readers, he thought, would enjoy having 
it published in your paper, and so I forward it. 

New York, N. Y. E. H. U. 
TO EDWARD AND ELIZABETH GOVE.® 
On the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding-day, Eighth month 29, 

872. 
sia Full fifty years ago you took 

Each other's hands in meeting, 


No wedding guests by railroad came, 
No telegrams sent greeting. 


There, in a plain, old-fashioned way 
Your common life beginning ; 

While Edward cut his salt-marsh hay, 
Elizabeth was spinning. 


What years of toil and care were yours, 
What trials and what losses, 

It matters not, they only wear c 
The crown who bear the crosses. 


And naught avails it now to tell 
The story of your trials, 

What ills from granted wishes grew, 
What blessings from denials. 


Suffice it that by thorny ways 
You reached the hights of duty, 
That the sharp chisel of the Lord 
Shaped out your spiritual beauty. 


And thus you gained a clearer sense 
Of human lack and failing, 

That truer made your warning words, 
Your counsels more availing. 
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Now, sweet and calm the face of age 
Looks from the Quaker bonnet ; 
The gray head matches well the drab 

Of the broad-brim upon it. 


While all around you, old and young, 
Obey the tyrant—fashion, 

Your Christian freedom feels for all 
Her abject slaves—compassion. 


And using still without abuse 
The gifts of God so ample, 

Against the folly of the age 
You set your wise example. 


You saw the world run railroad speed, 
And show with show competing, 
And in your plain, old one-horse shay 

Jogged. off to mill and meeting. 


And while the rival sects, their claims 
Urged round you fast and faster, 
You wrought in patient quietude 
The sermon of the Master. 


You heard more clear the still, small voice, 
As outward sounds grew louder, 
Unmixed you kept your simple faith 
And made no spiritual chowder. 


You had your hours of doubt and fear 
In common with all living, 

You erred, you failed, you felt each day 
The need of God's forgiving. 


Still, tenderly and graciously 
A Father's hand was leading, 
And all the while your utmost need 
His mercy was exceeding. 


Now in the peaceful trust, which knows 
No fear nor vain desire, 

You wait the voice the prophet heard, 
Which bid him come up higher. 


More than this fading world of time 
The world that watches o'er you, 
And few the living friends compared 
With dear ones gone before you. 


Where are the church's fathers now, 
And where the nursing mothers ? 

The places that these worthies held 
So long are held by others. 


Yet tender memory sees them now 
The gallery seats possessing, 

And mingling with the living, bow 
Their reverend heads in blessing. 


Oh, may the faith which strengthened them 
Your human spirits strengthen, 

As silently and solemnly 
The evening shadows lengthen. 
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| living in Des Moines, and we want it again. 





And when, as come it must to all, 
To you the call is given, 

Wide may the gates of pearl unfold, 
To welcome you to heaven. 


C. C. ANDREWS, state fire warden of Minnesota, calls at- 
tention to one of the evils resulting from the waste of our 
forest lands. The United States is importing logs and lumber 
to the amount of $21,000,000 annually and exporting logs 
and wood to the amount of $26,000,000, only about $2,000, - 
coo more than Canada. France and Great Britain last year 
imported lumber to the amount of $140,000,000, of which 
the United States furnished but a small part. Had our forest 
resources been husbanded, we would not now be importing 
lumber, but would be able to supply foreign countries with a 
much greater amount than we now do. 






NOTE FROM DANIEL GRIEST. 

To the Readers of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I FIND by the correspondence and conversation that I 
have with Friends and others that they do not under- 
stand what I am wanting to accomplish in my work 
trying to get Friends to settle or locate together, so 
that they and their children can have the benefit of 
congenial society and company. 

I want it distinctly understood that I do not ad- 
vise any one to leave a good home, in a good loca- 
tion, amongst Friends, when they have it paid for, 
and are contented where they are ;—and they should 
be contented and satisfied if they are so situated. 

I am only trying to influence those that contem- 
plate changing their location, in order to better their 
condition in regard to health, or financially, to try 
and look to getting themselves settled in a new lo- 
cality where they will have the benefit of as good a 
community as they left. 

I have got it up before our people, and 1 hope the 
movement may accomplish some good in the end. I 
may drop out soon, and leave the work for some one 
to finish, but I have done the best I could. 

DANIEL GRIEST. 
Ellis, Kansas, Twelfth month 20. 


FRIENDS OF THE “INTELLIGENCER.” 

IN a letter renewing subscription, Sarah Scott Elliott, of 
Greenville, Ohio, says: ‘‘ The above Esther W. Scott and 
Abner S. Scott, who were my parents, have taken the INTEL- 
LIGENCER since its first publication in its earliest form, the 
subscription ceasing only with life ; it is as a household word 
with me and I could not do without it.’’ 

[From a Friend in Chester county, Pa.] Your paper is 
very valuable to me, and | know it must be doubly so where 
Friends are more scattered. It is very comforting to read the 
letters of the isolated Friends, showing how they appreciate 
the letter from the Yearly Meeting. 

[from a new subscriber in lowa.] Enclosed please find 
[money order, etc.] My wife took it for several years while 
I was born and 
raised a Friend, and | tell them I can’t be a good anything 
else, but there are not many here but such as myself, and we 


all belong to the M. E. church. 
[From areaderin Ohio.] An old friend made 
us a present of your journal for three months. I wish to 


know when the subscription expires, and the rate for six 
months more. You express my sentiments on the war ques- 
tion, and I like the quality of your views on religious matters. 


AMONG recent gifts to Western colleges may be mentioned 
the bequest of P. P. Mast, of Springfield, O., who left $320,- 
000 to the Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware, and $300,- 
000 given by William E. Hale to Beloit (Wis.) College, under 
conditions, however, which may prevent the college from 
receiving the money. 


Two HUNDRED Canadian marriages contracted during the 
last two years have been found to be illegal. The marriages 
were ‘‘solemnized’’ in Canada by clergymen resident in the 
United States, who were often relatives of one of the con- 
tracting parties or were visiting in the localities where the 
wedding took place, and were invited to conduct the cere- 
monies. The Canadian law requires that all marriages be 
performed by a judge, a magistrate, or marriage registrar, or 
a clergyman who is a resident of Canada and ordained bya 
Canadian church organization. Legislation is to be intro- 
duced making such irregular marriages as have occured legal 




























LITERARY NOTES. 

THe New World, (Unitarian quarterly magazine) in its 
issue for Twelfth month, opens with a vigorous and almost 
entirely admirable article by President Jordan, of eland 
Stanford, Jr., University, on ‘ Imperial Democracy.’’ We 
print an extended extract from it in this issue, which will give 
an idea of its quality. President Jordan discusses the present 
crisis with a degree of energy and earnestness that is refresh- 
ing, and he says many things that commend themselves at 
once to acceptance by the thoughtful friend of America. 
There are strong sentences in many places. Thus: 

‘* The political greatness of England has never lain in her 
navies nor the force of her arms. It has lain in her struggle 
for individual freedom. Not Marlborough, nor Greenville, 
nor Wellington, is its exponent. Let us say rather Pm and 
Hampden, Maine and Blackstone, Herbert Spencer and John 
Bright."’ 

Again: ‘‘ Meanwhile the real problems of civilization de- 
velop and mpen. They care nothing for the greatness of 
empire, or the glitter of Imperialism. They must be solved 
by man, and each man must solve his own problems. The 
development of republican manhood is just now the most 
important matter that any nation in the world has on hand.”’ 

Again: ‘‘ The day of the nations as nations is passing. 
National ambitions, national hopes, national aggrandizement, 
—all these may become public nuisances. Imperialism, like 
feudalism, belongs to the past. Themen of the world as men, 
not as nations, are drawing closer and closer together. The 
final guarantee of peace and good-will among men will not be 
the parliament of nations, but the self-control of men.’’ 

These extracts leave us little room to notice the other 
excellent contents of magazines,—among them a fine 
biographical study by R. M. Wenley, of Principal John Caird, 
the great Scotch preacher, (or sermon author), principal of the 
University of Glasgow ; and a characteristically luminous 
article by John W. Chadwick, on ‘Religious Ideals and 
Religious Unity.”’ 

(Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston, $3 a year.) 

A result of the Reunion of the Foulke Family, at Gwynedd, 
in Fifth month last, has been the printing of a series of 
Genealogical Tables, showing the descent of Edward Foulke, 
the immigrant, and of his wife, from distinguished ancestry, 
also the descent of some of his posterity, through other lines. 
These Tables, beautifully drawn upon large sheets, were 
shown at the Reunion, and nowa limited number ( 193 Copies) 
have been printed for subscribers by Loughead & Co., Phila- 
delphia, and the plates destroyed. The author of the work 
in Edwin Rhodes Booth, of Jenkintown, Pa., whose wife is a 


descendent of Edward Foulke. He prepared the sheets for 
his own satisfaction, but very kindly permitted their repro- 
duction With them he has given valuable explanatory 
Notes. 


Comparatively few persons know to what extent it is pos- 
sible to trace ancestry back, when once we reach connection 
with the authoritative family records, etc., of the old country. 
In the case of Welsh families this is made more easy, owing 
to the care which they took to preserve their pedigrees. 
Besides his descent from Rhirid Flaidd, so often referred to, 
Edward Foulke was descended from Llewelyn, the great 
Welsh leader, and from Simon de Montfort, one of the most 
famous figures in English history. 

‘* Under the Olive Tree, Songs and Stories,”’ is the title of 
a little volume, neatly printed, and issued by the Prophet 
Publishing House, Medford, Mass. The author is Ruth 
Clement, M. D. It is dedicated to Philip and Helen Sharp- 
les, of West Chester, Pa. Fifty pages are devoted to poetical 
pieces, sketches, and esSays, and about eighty to a story, 
‘* Under the Olive Tree.’’ In this the characters are Friends, 
the scene Chester county. There are interesting descriptions 
of persons and places, but the plot of the story turns on the 
attachment of Joseph Paxson to Paula, whom he supposes to 


be his cousin, but who is the grand-daughter of a slave 
woman. 
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A new volume in the series, the ‘‘ Biggle Farm Library,”’ 
is issued by Wilmer Atkinson Co., (Farm Journa/), Philadel- 
phia. This is the ‘‘ Biggle Swine Book,’’ and makes No. 5, 
in the Library. Like the others it is a small, compact hand- 
book, strictly ‘‘up to date,"’ embodying all the practical in- 
formation about its subject that could be desired, and having 
numerous excellent illustrations. Price, 5ocents. Some con- 
cise and effective paragraphs are given as headings to the 
chapters, and one of these that attracts our notice is: ‘‘A pig 
may increase a pound in weight every day, and a pound of 
pork per day is enough for a family.’’ This suggests some 
queries : how large a family? and is it ‘‘enough"’ pork, or 
enough meat, per day, that is meant? 

The Genealogical Department of the Literary Era, 
(monthly, H. T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia), has been for 
some months in charge of Albert Cook Myers, a graduate 
this year of Swarthmore College. He has been much inter- 
ested in researches among the records of Friends, and his 


| thesis presented for graduation was a study of ‘‘ The Friends 


in Ireland, and their migration to Pennsyivania.’’ 

The leading article in Scribner's Magazine for the coming 
month is the first of a series on ‘‘The Rough Riders,’’ by 
Theodore Roosevelt. It would be very much more appro- 
priate, one would think, for the Governor of ‘‘the imperial 
State of New York"’ to leave narratives of this sort to other 
writers. We would rather hear of him putting to flight the 
iniquities at the summit of Capitol Hillin Albany, than the 
thrice-told—or thirtieth—tale of how he hurried up San Juan 
hill to kill Spaniards. George W. Cable begins a story, ‘‘The 
Entomologist,’’ and Judge Robert Grant a series of ‘‘ Search- 
light Letters,’’ in which he will deal with some practical 
questions of our modern life. A series of domestic papers 
which he contributed to Scridner’s sometime ago were among 
the very best of their kind. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


Woopstown, N. J.—A Philanthropic Conference was held in 
the Friends’ meeting-house, Twelfth month 4, 1898. The 
meeting was opened by Mary E. Borton reading parts of the 
gth chapter of Isaiah, and the 2d chapter of Luke. Mabel 
Davis recited a poem entitled ‘‘He doeth his alms to be 
seen of men.’’ 

Alfred H. Love gave an address on Peace, which subject 
he handled very creditably, using arguments which convinced 
all who heard him. He said that ‘‘ Waris brute force and an 
outgrowth of primitive conditions. If we plant an acorn we 
expect an oak-tree. This country placed before the Spaniards 
the idea that ‘if you fire upon us we will return it." Shall we 
not turn over a new leaf, and have less inconsistency all over 
our land? We have arbitration as a substitute for war; then 
let us strike out of our constitution the war clauses. Much 
may be done in the way of inculcating war principles in the 
children. Don't give them books with horrible war pictures 
in them. 

‘* Peace implies a joint interest, or a mutual good-will. We 
have all kinds of universal systems which make a net-work 
of Peace. Use the moral forces of this land for the good of 
the islands that have been taken, and then give them the 
right to govern themselves. We must learn to govern our- 
selves better before trying to govern others.’’ 

At the close of this address, Clara B. Peterson recited ‘‘A 
Voice for the Dumb.’’ After remarks by several present the 
meeting adjourned. > i. P., Sec. 


MILLVILLE, PA.—Meeting of Young Friends’ Association, 
Twelfth month 11, 1898. After a short period of silence the 
president read from the second chapter of Titus. This was 
ollowed by sentiments of a miscellaneous character. 

Blanche Eves read a selection entitled ‘‘ The Quaker."’ 
Rachel S. Eves followed by reading one of Elizabeth Powell 
Bond's productions, to the Swarthmore students, on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Values.’’ Sarah Kitchen read a very interesting 
biography on the life of the Alabama deaf-mute, Helen Keller. 
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The question, ‘‘Are our present business methods in 
harmony with Christian Life ?’’ was discussed at some length 
by W. W. Eves, and William Burgess, and Mary E. Kline. 
They were of the opinion that there were some business 
methods that were not Christian, but that on the whole our 
business methods were in accord with Christian life. By 
way of illustration, the order and perfection of our postal 
system was alluded to, along with some other of our business” 
operations. The general thought appeared to be, ‘‘ Do not 
destroy what we have already in use until there is something 
better to offer.’’ Myron Eves, Correspondent. 


BROAD CREEK, HARFORD County, Mp.—Friends’ Asso- | 
ciation of Broad Creek Meeting, Md., met First-day after- 
noon, Twelfth month 11, and was called to order near the 
specified hour by the president, who opened the meeting by 
reading the 14th chapter of John. The roll was then called, 
and with two exceptions all members were present, and at this | 
time an invitation was extended to all who had not been 
present at a previous meeting, to join us in our new field of 
labor, and the result was the enrolling of twenty-six new | 
names, making a total enrollment of forty-six. 
of the last meeting were approved. 

The first of the literary exercises was a reading entitled 
‘« Prayer,’’ by Nellie L. Huff, the choice of which was very 
suitable. Next was a _ biographical sketch, by Virginia 
Rigdon, of Sarah Hunt, now deceased, but who was a valued 
member of the Society of Friends. 

Next was a recitation by Grace L. Scarborough, subject, 
‘*Labor,’’ which was well chosen and contained beautiful 
thoughts for us all. This was followed by an essay by our 
president, Benjamin P. Stubbs, subject, ‘‘ Our Privileges.’’ 
The subject was very nicely treated, and was much appreci- 
ated. A historical sketch was next read by Sallie R. G. 
Jackson, subject, ‘‘ Friends of Broad Creek from 1828 to 
1898,'’ and members thinking the facts and dates given in 
this sketch might prove valuable in time to come, the secre- 
tary was instructed to record it in the minute book. 

Next was answering referred questions. ‘‘Who was 
Joseph of Egyptland ?’’ was answered by Olga Scarborough, a 
little girl of 10 years, in a story written by her. It was well 
done and very much to the point. ‘‘ Where and when was 
the first Friends’ meeting-house erected in America ?’’ re- 
ferred to William G. McCoy, was carried over until next 
meeting, he not being prepared as satisfactorily as he desired. 
‘What benefits can be derived from an association properly 
conducted ?’’ was answered by William M. Scarborough, in 
a short address in which he enumerated some of the advan- 
tages in having such meetings and of their benefits both indi- 
vidually and collectively. 


The minutes 





Next was reading referred questions, those to whom re- 
ferred being E. Lemuel Scarborough, Richard B. McCoy, 
John S. Clement, Edith Scarborough, and Sallie R. G. Jack- 
son. The program for next meeting was then read, and after 
a few moments’ reverential silence, meeting adjourned, to 
meet again First-day afternoon, First month 8, 1899, at 2 
o'clock. SALLIE R. G. JACKSON, Sec. 


West GROVE, Pa.—The Conference under charge of 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s committee, on the 18th instant, 
in the afternoon, was ‘‘ fairly well attended,’’ the /ndefendent 
says. The subject was bad literature. Amanda Deyo and 
Dr. Longshore, of Philadelphia, spoke. ‘‘ The latter alluded 
chiefly to the vicious literature that was being distributed and 
sold, and cited many interesting incidents."’ 


BUCKINGHAM, Pa. —The regular meeting of Young 
Friends’ Association was held on First-day afternoon, Twelfth 
month 8. After the usual silence, the president, George 
Watson, read the 4th chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The minutes of last meeting were read by the secretary, Jane 
Atkinson. 

Anna C, Atkinson and Jane Williams gave a verbal report 
of the Conference held at West Chester. Mabel Hibbs read 


from the Discipline in reference to Days and Times. Anna 
S. Atkinson gave a recitation, ‘‘ Gift of the Wise.’’ Fanny 


Broadhurst next read a paper on ‘‘ Self-Denial,’’ 
forth remarks from several members. 


which called 
An interesting paper 


903 


on ‘‘ Lucretia Mott’’ was read by Letitia Watson, and Fanny 
Broadhurst read ‘‘ | Know a Beautiful Woman,”’ 
Lucretia. 

After silence, the meeting adjourned to the third First-day 
in First month. W. L. 


a tribute to 


NORRISTOWN, Pa.—The meeting of the Norristown 
Friends’ Association was held Twelfth month 20, at the home 
of John F. and Henrietta Kinsey, in Bridgeport, the attend- 
ance being somewhat lessened by bad weather and sickness, 

John F. Kinsey gave an extended account of the Confer- 
ence at West Chester last month, quoting from remarks made 
by various speakers on that occasion. 
in which several members took part. 

Elizabeth Jamison read a summary of events, mentioning 
many of the most important which have happened within the 
month. 

Mary R. Livezey read a letter of George Fox, the founder 
of the Society of Friends, to the people of Ulverstone, Eng- 
land, containing much practical counsel and admonition. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
president, John W. Harry ; vice-president, John F. Kinsey ; 
secretary, Margaret Walker; executive committee, Ellwood 
Roberts, Susan J. Sheppard, Isaac Richards, Emma Cleaver, 
Anna B. Thomas. 

Alfred W. Wright read Whittier’s poem on presenting a 
copy of John Woolman’s Journal. 

After roll call for sentiments, the meeting adjourned to 
meet next month at the home of Ellwood and Mary L, 
Roberts. 


A discussion followed, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

PENN COLLEGE, OSKALOOSA.—William L. Pearson, presi- 
dent of Penn College, Oskaloosa, lowa, has been East for 
some weeks, in the interest of that institution (in care of 
Friends of the other body). It has been laboring under much 
disadvantage in the past for want of adequate endowment. 
It is now proposed to raise at least $50,cco for it, and nearly 
half of this has been subscribed in lowa and elsewhere in 
the West, conditional upon the full sum being raised. 

Penn College has, it is stated, the largest list of students 
of any of the Friends’ colleges, excepting Bryn Mawr. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The school closed for the 
mid-winter vacation on the afternoon of the 23d inst. Asa 
closing exercise, the afternoon from 1 to 3 o'clock was spent 
in an entertainment by a number of the students, consisting 
of selected scenes from Shakespeare. Important parts in 
the rendition were taken by Arthur M. DeWees, Anna L. 
Smedley, Byron Beans, J. Hcrace Ervien, Frank W. Harper, 
Elizabeth W. Jackson, Lester C. Bosler, Samuel A. Kennedy, 
Silas E. Clarke, Henry W. Marshall, Elizabeth R. Cox, and 
Ethel B. Davison. A large audience encouraged al] by their 
attendance, and much credit is due not only to the students 
who took part, but to the teachers who spent time and labor 
in the drill necessary for such work. 

The health of the school has been good, and the attend- 
ance fully up to what is usual at this time of the year. * 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
COMMENDATION OF AN ARTICLE. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I CONCUR with the editors in the highest approval, almost un- 
qualified, of the article ‘‘ Russia as a Missionary,’ by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, quoted in this week’s paper. Whata 
grand thing parts of it would be for declamation by youth or 
maiden in Young Friends’ Associations, and everywhere by 
those wlifo can feel its spirit and power! It must needs tell 


for good. CLARKSON BUTTERWORTH. 
Waynesville, O., Twelfth month 24. 


IF the proposition is good that a peace treaty must always 
be ratified exactly as it was framed, then the president of the 
United States becomes a despot in the whole business of 
bringing a war toaclose. You have only te examine such 
an idea to see how monstrous it is.—.Springfield Republican. 
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THE “CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH.” 


Some of our readers may be acquainted with the colony estab- 
lished at Commonwealth, Georgia, on the community system. It has 
been in existence about two years. We print below a letter from 
Jacob M. Troth, formerly of Nebraska, (where he was some time 
Indian Agent), recently of Virginia, who has connected himself with 
the colony. 


CoMMONWEALTH, Ga., Twelfth month 16, 1898. 
Dear FrienDs: It is with a degree of hesitation, 
under a sense of duty, after much and serious con- 
sideration, I address you. I will first state a conviction 
that has been formed in my mind by keeping myself 
informed in the current history of this Nation for many 
years past. That is, that if the best people, those 
who are deeply interested in its highest and best wel- 
fare and in the cause of humanity generally, could be 
induced to unite earnestly in their efforts to secure a 
righteous government for the same it could and would 
be done. Hence I have reached another conclusion 
that whatever of evil comes to it for the lack of such 
unity of action, the class previously spoken of are 
largely responsible. 





Having lost hope of such unity of action (for | 


which I labored in a humble way) in the near future, 


the only alternate left to secure righteous government 


was and is by colonization, where Christians might 
establish a government of their own on a Christian 
basis, which I earnestly sought to do; and in the 
effort came to a knowledge of this ‘“‘ Christian Com- 
monwealth,” and after several months’ correspondence 
with Ralph Albertson, one of the pioneers in -the 
movement, decided to join them, which I did, and 
now after about two and half months’ experience find 
my most sanguine hopes and expectations are more 
than realized. 

They had and have several objects in view : First, 
and perhaps the most important, is to demonstrate 
that the precepts and commandments of Christ are 
practical, by both preaching and living them; and 
his example and life are not only worthy of imitation, 
but they are incumbent upon Christians to follow. 2d. 
To solve the problems now agitating society through- 
out the so-called Christian countries, and threatening 
their overthrow. 3d. To afford and provide a colony 
for all who desire to live in such society, and promote 
the end in view. 4th. To provide an asylum for the 
poor and oppressed, especially those out of and 
unable to secure employment. As a Christian Com- 
monwealth they accept the government of Christ, as 
to the individual, and likewise as to the colony, as 
absolute. 

Politically and industrially we are a pure democ- 
racy ; everything is governed by majority vote. The 
real estate and business equipment are owned in com- 
mon, and clothing and household goods are personal 
property. All share the products and contributions 
equally. The females are on a footing with the males 
in everything, giving woman a voice in the govern- 
ment and management of its business. We have no 
rich at present, we are all poor in this world’s goods, 
yet rich in some other gifts of our Heavenly Father. 
There are a large number who desire to join us, but 
we cannot accommodate them now. All, however, 


who come here and place themselves in our care, are 
received and, provided for, to the best we can; none 
as yet have been turned away. 


We have a gang of carpenters constantly engaged 
in building houses, and equipments in the way of 
factories, saw-mill, school-house, and all other build- 
ings necessary for such a colony. Only a small part 
of our income is applied to the purchase of food, the 
cost of which has in the past amounted to less than 
$2.50 per day for 85 persons,—about 3 cents per head. 
We are living the doctrines and principles of the 
Society of Friends; and can answer the queries 
affirmatively, especially the 5th, 6th, oth, and roth. 

I write thus particularly as I am impressed with the 
idea you will be interested in the movement ; and ou: 
members are interested in the Society of Friends. | 
tell them they are Quakers and don’t know it. An- 
other interesting thing in connection with the colony : 
we are located ona large cotton plantation, worked 


before the war by one hundred slaves, the master and 


his family Dozier by name. Now it is occupied by a 
colony of persons who answer to Cowper’s definition 
of the free: 


‘« He is the freeman whom the Truth makes free, 
And all the slaves beside."’ 
I send enclosed our constitution and by-laws 
and other papers, which will give you, I think, a clear 
idea of the character of our people and colony. I 


' send also a copy of our paper, Zhe Social Gospel. 
| The circulation of it is increasing, and I am engaged 


in extending it so far as I can. 


Jacos M. Trotn. 
[Jacob adds that he has been ‘‘an interested reader of 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENGER for more than forty years.’"] 
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‘* Barrels’’ For Mount Pleasant. 
As questions are often asked concerning ‘‘barrels’’ sent to 
the Southern schools, we reprint the following from the Laing 
School Visitor. \t refers, of course, only to that school : 

‘*A number of inquiries have been made of us, lately, in 
‘egard to our freight, which I will strive here to answer, for 
the benefit of all. 

‘‘No freight is brought to us free, unless charges are pre- 
yaid by sender. There have been times when this considera- 
tion has been made, in favor of missionary goods, but the 
»rivilege was abused by some, and so withdrawn from all. 

‘« The freight which is sent through George T. Laing, of 
Philadelphia, is prepaid by him, to be refunded by us. He 
kindly assumes the care of storing it until! a shipment is re- 
ceived, having it re-marked, and sending it off. He could 
not be asked to do more. 

‘‘After reaching Charleston our freight is handled three 
times before it reaches our yard—to thie ferry wharf—across 
the ferry—and up to the house. 

‘‘Barrels are never lost. Sometimes they are detained 
for another boat. Sometimes they get mixed with the Florida 
freight, and are given a little trip to Florida and back, but 
they all arrive in safety at last. 

‘‘Acknowledgments will be promptly made, if the barrels 


| are properly marked, most surely if they have papers pinned 
| to something inside, with name and address of sender. 


‘*Printed cards will always be sent to those who desire 
them. We have a plenty on hand.”’ 


The School Board of Boston. 


Henry B. Blackwell, in Woman’s Journal. 


| THE recent election for school committee in Boston was a 


‘‘clean sweep'’ for the Democrats with the exception of Mrs. 
Dr. Keller and Messrs. Nichols and Bennett. The antagon- 
ism to women on the part of the small politicians who scram- 
ble for seats on the school board was evident. There was 
any amount of ‘‘trading’’ among the different candidates 
and their friends. Yet Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, who had only 
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the non-partisan nominations, received 22,964 votes, running 
far in advance of her tickets. 

With half the children in the Boston schools girls, and 
with nine-tenths of the teachers women, there are now only 
two women on the school board of twenty-four members. 
Wherever full suffrage has been granted to women, one of 
the first results has been a great increase in the number of 
women serving on educational boards. Meanwhile, it is 
worthy of notice that the Boston Republicans this year did 
not elect a single candidate who had not been first nominated 
by the Independent Women Voters. 





Women and Social Questions. 
PRESIDENT CAPEN, of Tufts College, said in a recent address : 
‘*Our colleges have doubled in numbers within ten years, 
and the number of women who are getting ready for college 
is astonishing. When all the women now preparing for col- 
lege are educated and begin to study the social questions of 
their time, what may we not hope for in the solution of the 
difficulties that now confront us?’’ 

It must depend a good del on how they ‘‘study’’ them. 
If from text-books prepared by sociologists who think ‘‘ too 


much attention is paid to what ought to be,’’ the study may 
be of little service. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE Commissioners who negotiated the Peace Treaty at Paris 
all returned home last week, reaching New York in the 
morning of the 24th. They proceeded directly to Washing- 
ton, where they formally delivered the American copy of the 
treaty to the President. Judge Day, who returned to his home 
at Canton, Ohio, has said that the compensation of the Com- 
missioners ‘‘will not exceed $15,000 each, and reasonable 
expenses,’’ and that expenses incurred on account of wives 
and families who went along will not be part of the charge. 

It is intimated in different quarters that the ‘‘ Peace’’ 
Treaty is likely to be confirmed, without amendment, at the 
present session of the Senate. There will be undoubtedly 
extended and earnest discussion of it, before any action is 
taken. W. J. Bryan has announced a policy of confirming 
the treaty, but declining to ‘‘ exercise sovereignty '’ over the 
Philippines. Senator Gray, of Delaware, one of the Com- 
missioners, is said to hold views much like this, thinking that 
while the treaty ‘‘ gives us control of the situation,’’ we can 
keep the islands, or not, as we please, and he disapproves 
their retention. The Federation of Labor, in its meeting at 
St. Louis, adopted resolutions almost unanimously against the 
imperialist policy. This is the strongest organization of labor 
in this country. 

The two envoys of the Philippine Islands republic, of 
which Aguinaldo is the head, arrived in New York on the 
24th. They are named Agoncillo and Lopez. They filed a 
protest with the American Commissioners at Paris, declaring 
that Spain did not possess sovereignty of the Philippine 


Islands, and therefore could not transfer it to the United 
States. The protest is published ; it concludes by claiming 


the fulfillment of President McKinley’s declaration that the 
war was not begun with ‘‘any intention of aggrandizement, 
and extension of national territory, but only in respect to the 
principles of humanity, the duty of liberating tyrannized 
peoples,’’ etc. 


THE ‘‘ Balance of Trade’’ in favor of the United States, 


in our foreign’ commerce, continues very large, our exports | 


being heavy and our purchases light. The exports for No- 
vember were nearly 129% millions of dollars, and the im- 
ports only a little over 52 millions, leaving a balance for the 
month in our favor of over 77% millions. For the eleven 
months of the calendar year, 1808, ending November 30, 
the excess of exports over imports, counting merchandise 
only, is $537,837,000, to which must be added the net exports 
of silver, $22,048,103, making almost $560,000,000, balance 
in our favor for that time. Against this we have had a net 
import of $134,421,054 in gold. The total balance of trade 
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for the twelve months, 1898, will be considerably over 600 
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Tue explanation of this remarkable foreign trade condition 
is to be found in a few facts. In the first place, the general 
decline in prices, carrying down not only the price of staple 
export articles, —wheat, cotton, etc.,—but also wages in the 
manufacturing industries, has made it possible for us to sell in 
‘the world’s markets’’ against competing nations. Our 
export of manufactured goods has increased three-fold within 
a few years. Inthe second place the ‘‘ hard times’’ in this 
country for several years diminished demand for articles of 
luxury from abroad. In the third place, the great develop- 
ment of our manufactures more completely supplies the home 
market, and shuts out foreign goods. Lastly, from the failure 
of crops abroad, there has been an unusual demand for our 
food-stuffs. 

Of course, it results that very large sums of money are 
falling due us on current trade, and one way of settling this 
is to send back our stocks and bonds which have been held 
in Europe. It now seems quite possible that permanent loans 
to Europe will presently be negotiated in this country. Russia, 
it seems, really inquired about making one, a short time ago, 
after trying in several of the European ‘‘ money capitals.’’ 

A CONSULAR REPORT, published by the Department of 
State, from James Boyle, United States Consul at Liverpool, 
describes a remarkable progress in the acquisition by cities 
and other municipalities in England of what are called 
‘« public services.’’ The municipalities are securing possession 
not only of street railroads, electric and gas plants, water 
supply, and telephones, but laundries, baths, and even hotels. 
Several cities have built dwellings for workingmen. Liver- 
pool buys property which has been condemned as unsanitary, 
clears it up and builds thereon model houses for the laboring 
classes ; it has also public baths, of both fresh and salt water, 
and has recently taken possession of the electric lighting 
plant, and the entire street railway system. St. Helens, a 
neighboring town, the center of the English chemical trade, 
is to establish a public street railway system, which will be 
leased to a company for operation under close restrictions as 
to fares. 


NEWS AND OTHE R S LEANINGS. 
THE war among the military men is by no 
General Miles, the General in command 
before the Commission of Ifquiry, 


means over. 
, said in his testimony 
and later in an “‘ inter- 


view,’’ that beef sent to the troops in Cuba and Porto Rico 
had been treated with ‘‘ chemicals,’’ which made it unwhole- 
some, and caused sickness. The Commissary 


¢ General, 
Eagan, proposes to have General Miles retract this, or he will 


appeal tothe military tribunals, and also sue for damages. 


—A Harrisburg dispatch says it is estimated that fully 
$3,000,000 will be required to complete the Pennsylvania 
State Capitol, and an appropriation for this amount will be 
asked of the Legislature. The legislature last year directed it 
to be built for $550,000. 

—The Russian finance minister, a dispatch from St. 
Petersburg says, has declined a proposal for a loan, offered 
by a group in New York City represented by W. M. Ivins. 

—Preliminary estimates made by the Railroad Gazette 
show an increase of 2,867 miles during 1898 in the railroads 
of the United States. This is the largest increase reported 
since 1892, when 4,419 miles were added. 

—A struggle is in progress in the cotton factories of the 
South, the employers desiring to reduce wages. At Augusta, 
Ga., on the 24th, the Augusta and Enterprise mills closed 
down indefinitely, adding about 3,000 more to the unem- 
ployed ofthe city. ‘‘ The purpose of the shut-down is to force 
the submission of the strikers at the other mills to the reduced 
wage scale.”’ 


—It is announced that ‘‘ the exports from the United 
States to Canada have never shown more rapid gains than 
since the enactment of the new Canadian tariff giving to im- 
ports from Great Britain and her colonies advantages of 25 
per cent. over imports from this country.”’ 
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NOTICES. 


*,* Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 


thropic Committee will hold a meeting in 
Friends’ meeting-house at Moorestown, on First- 
day afternoon, the 8th of First month, at 2 
o'clock, on ‘* Peace and Arbitration.’’ 

All are invited to attend 





*.* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting | 
Committee expects some of its members to visit 


the following meetings in First month, 1899: 
1. Flushing. 
8. Matinecock. 
15. Cornwall. 
22. Jericho. 
29. Manhasset. 
J. T. McDowELt, Clerk. 





*.* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a , 


Committee of Concord ‘ er Meeting, will | 

be held at Darby, on First-day, First month 1, 

at 3 o clock. Mane P. HARVEY, Clerk. 
*.* A religious meeting will be held at 


Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, First month 1, 1899, 
». m 

A cordial invitation to attend is given to min- 
istering Friends, and to all persons who are in- 





at 3 | 


clined to worship with the destitute little 
children S. T. R. Eavenson, M. D. 
,* The First-day evening meetings during 


First month will be at 4th and Green streets, 


excepting First month 29, at 35th St. and Lancas- 
ter Avenue, West Philadelphia. All at 7.30 | 
o’ clock 

These meetings being held unitedly under 


the charge of the two monthly meetings, have 
claims on all within convenient access. 

It is hoped that with the advent of the new 
year there will be a more lively interest shown 
in the maintenance of Friends meetings, par- 
ticularly on the evening of First-day. * 

.* A Conference under the care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of Abington Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Horsham meeting- 
house, on First-day afternoon, First month 8, at 
30 p- m 

Prof. 
meeting 
cations.”’ 

All interested are desired to attend, 
others that they may become interested 

JamMts Q ATKINSON, Clerk. 
ARABELLA CARTER, Asst. Clerk. 
ents ; 

*.* The Committee of Baltimore | 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings : 

First MontuH : 





2 


Joseph S Walton will 


subject of 


address the 


on the ‘*Improper Publi- 


and 


Visiting 


S Oxford 
15. Fairfax. 
22. Little Falls and West Nottingham 
29 York 
On behalf of the Committee. 


MARTHA S. TOWNSEND. 





*.* Commencing First month 1, the meeting 
at 17th street and Girard Avenue will assemble 
at 11 o'clock. 


*.* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committ ee of Western Quarterly Meeting, will 


be held at Unionville, Pa.. on First-day, the 
8th of First month, 1899. To convene at 2 
o’ clock SAMUEL H. BROoMELL, Clerk. 


*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may | 
open, will attend meetings as follows : | 
First MontHu, 1899: 

4. Merion ! 


8. Germantown. 
24. 17th street and Girard Avenue. 
29. Reading. Aquita J. LinviLt, Clerk. | 
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_ FRIENDS?’ INTELLIGENCER 











You will get a new notion 
of what a lamp-chimney can 
be, when you use a Macbeth ; 
and of what it can do, when 
you get the right one. 


Get the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


and 


eu Le 


Sige ieee ieee 
PU come Uo 
Ask your grocer forthem ) 


See ny 





Ss. RB “Rabibeben’s Sen, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [Made to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. oe Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’ a. 


Best Shoe | 


YOU CAN GET. 


We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Fall and Winter Shoes. 


Samuel Vutcher. 45 N. 13th St. 


YEO & LUKENS, 
STATIONERY * BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 
BLANKS 


The Right Shoe for 
You is the 





PHILADELPHIA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 


and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 66-909-A. 





‘THE PENINGTON, 


Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
(Ar Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MIL LER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, L pho. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, j Philadelphia, Pa. 


OFFICES : 





Penna, 











Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 


1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Ws allace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 ae St., Tioga. 


Our prices are the lowest, our 
variety the most complete, "and 


Hanscoms’ : 


| quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 





| productive soil. 


a > catalogue for comparison ? 
No liguors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 


A Postrat Carp Receives Prompr ATTENTION. F 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 


2103, 2105 CoLuMBIA AVENUE, PHILA 


FOR SALE. 


A desirable farm of 30 acres in Woodstown, 
N. J. Buildings on main street. Railroad, 
schools, and meeting within easy access. Very 
Apply to 
JoEL BorTon, Woodstown, N. J. 


S: Ww. BLACK’S SON, Epvwarp T. BLacx. 


REAL ESTATE AGENT 
AND BROKER 
125 South Seventh Street, Philad’a. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. 


JONES. 
WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 





(4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


118 South Fifteenth St., 


Swarthmore. ' 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit Apply to 

Davin SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 





eeeececee 


Christmas Gifts. 


USEPORNamENTAL Art Lamps 


in Old Brass Filigree and Lace Work. 







Guaranteed not to tarnish. 
some in color; 


Exclusive shapes— 
hand-painted designs overglazed. 
We cater to a// tastes in finish and ornamenta- © 

tion. Friends want plain colorsasarule. We 
have a most excellent lamp for the library in Dark 
Bronze. We also have for the dining-room and 
hall, Black,—very rich and durable. 

Prices range from $2.00 up. 

The light is all you could wish. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 
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